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Democracy or Technocracy? 
European Integration and the Problem of 
Popular Consent 


WILLIAM WALLACE and JULIE SMITH 


We trace the historical evolution of the European Communities from 
the Schuman Plan to the Luxembourg crisis, exploring the underlying 
assumptions about popular involvement in those formative years. We 
then consider the theoretical literature developed during that ‘classic’ 
period of European integration, and the approach which theorists took 
to questions of loyalty, identity and democratic accountability. We 
examine the efforts undertaken in the course of the 1970s and 1980s 
to reduce the gap between the rhetoric of ‘ever closer union among the 
European peoples’ and the reality of popular passivity and growing 
suspicion, Finally, we raise the question of whether it is possible to 
reconcile democratic principles or institutions with the approach to 
international integration represented by the _ supranational 
compromise, or whether the historical link between political 
community, representative democracy and the state does not require 
Europe's political leaders to make a clear choice between 
intergovernmental bargaining and federation. 
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&Ideas of popular participation and democratic accountability above the level 
<of the nation state have been themes of idealist approaches to international 
orelations since the time of Kant and the French Revolution. The troops of 
revolutionary France appealed to the ‘peoples’ of Europe, against the states, 
to raise the banner of popular legitimacy against monarchy and aristocracy. 
Napoleon’s armies contained Italians and Germans, Poles and Dutch, 
fighting for a new order against old regimes. The restoration of monarchic 
legitimacy across the continent after 1815 could not smother the ideas of 
popular sovereignty which the French revolution had promoted. But the 
idea of ‘the people’ which the romantic movement fostered, in Germany 
and Italy in particular, reflected the mixed reactions of their liberal 
intellectuals and middle classes to the French character of this European 
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ideal. For them the ‘people’ were embodied in ‘the nation’ and their nations 
sought to constitute their own states, in imitation of the French and British 
models of nation states. Industrial modernisation, the growth of the 
educated commercial and official classes, and of mass movements in large 
towns, combined to force state after state, from west to central Europe, to 
shift the criterion for legitimacy to the declared link between state and 
nation, with the state ‘representing’ the nation. 

Authoritarian states claimed to represent ‘their’ nation symbolically; 
democratic states built systems of popular representation. The defeat of 
authoritarian regimes by a (largely) democratic grand alliance in 1945 might 
therefore be seen as marking the triumph of the principles of popular 
legitimacy and representative democracy, within political communities 
organised as nation states. But the triumph was also a tragedy. One after 
another, the nation states of continental Europe had collapsed into defeat and 
occupation, leaving their postwar governments struggling to rebuild the 
structures of statehood. The revolutionary international ideas of 
Communism, fostered in anti-Fascist resistance movements and supported 
by the prestige and military power of the Soviet Union, presented a challenge 
to liberal democracy within every west European state: the second and third 
largest Communist parties in Europe in 1945 were in France and Italy. 

The liberal superpower which emerged after 1945 as the protector and 
economic saviour of devastated Western Europe was, furthermore, still 
partly in the grip of idealist approaches to international relations. The 
remedy for Europe’s repeated wars, based on national rivalries and mistaken 
balance of power policies, was for-Washington’s postwar planners to create 
a European federation. John Foster Dulles himself was the secretary of the 
US Committee for the United States of Europe; the conventional wisdom of 
Washington was that Western Europe must unite.’ 

Perhaps the Americans should have pressed their dependent European 
allies further in the confused and insecure immediate postwar years. Altiero 
Spinelli, whose passionate campaign for a federal Europe carried him 
through from wartime resistance to the Draft Treaty on European Union 
approved by the first elected European Parliament, believed that they 
missed their opportunity. 


The Marshall Plan represented the one chance for Europe to unite. If 
the American government had seen through the false European spirit 
of the British and had granted the aids contingent on the creation of 
political federal institutions on the Continent, we would now have 
European union. . . . It is to be regretted that the Americans, on this 
score, were duped by Great Britain... .? 


Idealists within Western Europe and within the United States could not 
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overcome the countervailing pressures of the emerging Cold War 
confrontation, and of the efforts of national governments to rebuild their 
own legitimacy against both external and internal challenges. American 
policy-makers were nevertheless determined to prevent a slide back towards 
national protection and European power politics, while the European 
political leaders whom they supported were conscious of the necessity to 
strike a different balance between sovereignty and international 
cooperation. ‘What we shall have to combine’, Paul-Henri Spaak had 
~ declared to a wartime meeting of Belgians in exile in London, ‘is a certain 
S reawakening of nationalism and an indispensable internationalism.” 
; What emerged — between 1950 and 1958 — was therefore a delicate 
2bargain between incompatible objectives, which American theorists later 
Ylabelled ‘the supranational compromise’.‘ Substantial authority was 
A transferred, but in strictly limited fields, with the most difficult and divisive 
issues of national sovereignty and of the future role of national institutions 
‘© deferred until a later stage. The grand rhetoric of the ECSC treaty preamble 
aI was balanced by the modest measures of the text. 


The tactics of M. Monnet and his supporters were clearly designed to 
reduce to a minimum the likelihood of an inflammatory public debate 
on the scheme. Thus the bargaining and brokerage that went into the 
supranational compromise served not only to satisfy but also to quiet 
major political forces.’ 


American pressure to accept Germany rearmament then forced those 
S promodae the supranational compromise to attempt to strike a similar 
"= bargain in a field far more evidently central to sovereignty and statehood, 
over which it proved impossible to defer issues of authority and legitimacy. 
But after the collapse of the European Defence Community (EDC) 
proposals in 1954, bargaining and brokerage returned to the ‘low politics’ 
of commerce and energy. 

The nature of the supranational compromise, with its inbuilt 
S ambiguities, has bedevilled the evolution of West European integration 
& from the EDC to the Maastricht Treaty. Proponents of an integrated Europe 
retreated from federation into functional organisation, from political 
accountability to technocratic administration. Democracy and legitimacy 
were left in the hands of nation states — at least for the time being. For the 
idealists who staffed the ECSC High Authority and later the EEC 
Commission hoped that their successful fostering of faster economic growth 
and greater welfare throughout the Communities would lead to a 
progressive shift in perceived interests, and then in loyalties, to this new 
level of administrative government. 

This was a rational vision, propounded in the passionate and irrational 
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circumstances of Cold War confrontation, which saw ideology giving way 
to enlightened self-interest under the benevolent influence of economic 
growth. An institutional framework, set up by far-sighted men, could thus 
set the context for the growth of a wider political community, resting on 
economic foundations and secured (from the outside) by the United States, 
Against Spinelli’s demand for a leap to federation, in the conviction that 
popular support would be found, Monnet’s strategy was of elite-led 
gradualism, with the expectation that popular consent would slowly follow 
that lead.° In such an indirect approach to political integration, the locking 
in of interested organisations — from business, labour, and from national 
administrative agencies - was a much higher priority than the direct 
involvement of as yet uninformed publics. 

European integration was deliberately negotiated, therefore, as a 
‘journey to an unknown destination’.’ Governments and Commissioners, 
federalists and defenders of national autonomy, could agree on the shared 
objective of ‘European union’, each reading their own preferred definitions 
into that wonderfully imprecise term.’ Such imprecision, however, made for 
unavoidable difficulties both in attracting popular support and in building 
mechanisms to generate popular consent. De Gaulle found it easy to attack 
the underlying illegitimacy of the EEC Commission’s aspirations. From the 
Luxembourg crisis of 1965-66 onwards, therefore, proponents of closer 
integration have struggled to build a firmer foundation for popular consent, 
recognising that the hopes of the federalists that popular opinion would 
support union against national governments whenever the choice was 
presented had proved illusory, that the remote and bureaucratic procedures 
of the Communities had somehow to be made more understandable — 
‘transparent’, in Community jargon — with institutional and policy reforms 
to construct a real ‘political community’. From the Hague Summit of 1969, 
through the Tindemans Report, the Dooge Committee and many others, to 
the intergovernmental conferences of 1991 and the Maastricht Treaty, 
successive groups of ministers, ‘wise men’ and parliamentarians have 
grappled with the problem of generating public consent ~ so far with limited 
success. 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The contradictions between intergovernmental bargaining, functional 
administration, and democracy are embedded in the treaties establishing the 
European Communities. The preambles speak grandly of ‘taking the first 
steps towards a broader and wider community among peoples long divided 
by bloody conflicts’, even of the determination ‘to establish the foundations 
of an ever closer union among the European peoples’.” But those who 
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formally make such declarations are the heads of state of the signatory 
governments, with prime ministers and foreign ministers signing on their 
behalf. And in the texts which follow, priority is given to administrative 
bodies, committees and functional consultation with corporate interests, 
with the ‘European Assembly’ playing a minor role. 

The integration of Western Europe developed in a series of compromises 
between incompatible pressures and preferences. There were enthusiastic 
groups of federalists in most West European countries, nurtured on the 

+ Wartime politics of exile or resistance and on experience of the collapse of 
S most West European nation states.” Allied with these were American 
tj policy-makers, determined not to allow Europe to sink back into the 
" destructive power politics out of which American troops had rescued them 
8 (as it seemed from Washington’s perspective) twice in 25 years, and 
Qconvinced that a United States of Europe would provide both peace and 
~ prosperity and build a bulwark against communism.” 

‘A The Hague Congress of 1948 marked the high tide of enthusiasm for 
~t explicit European federalism. Paul van Zeeland, later Dutch foreign 
minister, declared that 


This Congress has a mission: it is to answer the prayers of the masses 
of Europe; to give more precise and more concrete expression to their 
aspirations; to show the governments that even if they are daring in 
conception, public opinion will follow them, if indeed it is not already 
ahead of them.” 
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~ The conviction that the people were really yearning for European unity, and 
-= were held back by the short-sightedness of their governments, sustained the 
2 dwindling group of federalists through the next 40 years. Altiero Spinelli, 
“above all, clung to 


Gill 


the view that national administrations are bound to defend the status 
quo, but that there is a large reservoir of popular support for closer 
unity among the public at large and that the key to successful forward 
movement is to find ways of bringing this pressure to bear.” 
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Defeated in the Hague and in subsequent Council of Europe Consultative 
Assembly debates in Strasbourg, Spinelli moved on to organise a 
‘Campaign for a European Constituent Assembly’, which collected 600,000 
signatures in Italy. But elsewhere the passive popular consensus in favour 
of closer European integration remained passive, even in the countries 
which were to constitute the ECSC six. The Schuman Plan was a response 
to the contradictory requirements of reviving the West German economy 
and of containing a reviving German state: an elite enterprise, not a 
response to any popular pressure. 
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The Treaty of Paris (1951), which established the ECSC, set the 
framework within which European institutions have since developed. It 
struck a balance between an expert and authoritative High Authority and a 
Council of national ministers, monitored by a Court of Justice to ensure 
‘that in the interpretation and application of this Treaty, and of rules laid 
down for the implementation thereof, the law is observed’ (Article 31 ECSC 
Treaty). The High Authority was to act with the advice of a Consultative 
Committee, which was constituted of ‘equal numbers of producers, of 
workers and of consumers and dealers’, to be nominated from lists drawn 
up by ‘representative organizations’ (Articles 18-19): functional 
representation assisting technical experts, on the models of the French 
Planning system and of practice in the occupation zones of Western 
Germany. An Assembly of delegates from national parliaments was given 
‘supervisory powers’ (Article 20). The Treaty envisaged an annual meeting 
to ‘discuss in open session the general report submitted to it by the High 
Authority’. (Articles 22, 24) This marginal body emerged from the Benelux 
countries’ resistance to French and German support for a stronger 
representative element, for fear that this would lead to Franco-German 
dominance. Numbers of delegates were therefore heavily weighted in 
favour of the smaller member states; though a commitment to move towards 
direct elections (Article 21, which appeared in identical form in the later 
EEC Treaty) was included on the insistence of the French negotiators." 

‘Once the Council of Europe included a parliamentary assembly, it was 
inconceivable that the first European Community should not have one’,” 
But so did the Western European Union, on its reconstitution in 1954, its 
authority and visibility even lower than that of the Council of Europe 
Assembly throughout the following 40 years. Those nominated by national 
parliaments were partly self-selected: the most enthusiastic for European 
cooperation were happy to volunteer, the most sceptical saw little point in 
coming forward. In spite of Monnet’s vigorous resistance to deliberative 
institutions without decision-making powers, therefore, ‘the High Authority 
understood right away how attractive an alliance with the Common 
Assembly could be, in order to ensure that the two institutions, which were 
genuinely communautaire, were on the same side’. This was, however, a 
secondary matter in the elitist strategy of integration which Jean Monnet 
was following. Less than half a page in his memoirs is allotted to this 
auxiliary representative and parliamentary dimension.” 

Intense American pressure on its European allies to accept a framework 
for the rearmament of Germany, against the parallel pressures of heightened 
cold-war tensions within Europe, pushed representatives of these six states 
towards a more direct approach to European federation. The strength of 
political resistance to such a great leap forward is indicated by the lack of 
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support from the Benelux governments (and now also from France) for the 
Italian proposal, during the negotiations on the European Defence 
Community in 1952-53, that the European Political Authority should be 
responsible to a directly-elected European Assembly. Proposals for a 
European Political Community were drafted in an ‘Ad Hoc Assembly’ 
constituted on the basis of the ECSC Common Assembly, remote from 
popular participation and reported only intermittently in national 
newspapers. The impetus which drove them came from dependence on 
~ Washington and fear of Moscow, and the death of Stalin Jed to their 
& collapse. 


In terms of alternative strategies of integration, the EPC was the first 
major test of the populist or constituent method favoured by the 
federalists of giving a major role to a parliamentary assembly. . . . Its 
failure . . . appeared to vindicate Monnet-type elitist strategies, and it 
was these which were used in the next stages of the process.” 


14:55 14 December 2! 


Enlightened administration on behalf of uninformed publics, in 
cooperation with affected interests and subject to the approval of national 
> governments, was therefore the compromise again struck in the Treaties of 
= Rome. It was the challenge presented by President de Gaulle to this indirect 
5 approach to European integration, with the entrenched position it offered to 
>the smaller countries in relation to the large, which transformed the 
‘2 character of the debate and swung the Benelux governments over to become 
committed supporters of a directly elected Parliament. What became the 
5 Fouchet Plan for European Political Union, as first outlined by President de 
= Gaulle in his press conference of 6 January 1960, was a direct attack on the 
© pretensions of the unelected Commission. Characterising the role of the 
European Parliament as one of ‘periodic discussions in an Assembly made 
Sup of delegates from the national parliaments’, de Gaulle combined an 
= insistence on the reality of nation states as sources of legitimacy and identity 
® with the radical (but characteristic) proposal that plebiscitary democracy 
‘emight serve instead of representative democracy to legitimise the new 
© structure. He called for ‘as soon as possible a formal European referendum 
in order to lend this new beginning for Europe a sense of belonging and the 
popular involvement so vital to it’. The ‘Five’ responded to the revised 
Fouchet Plan of 1962 with their own Draft Treaty on European Union — 
defined as a ‘Union of States and Peoples’. From then on until the French 
Government’s concession of the principle of direct elections in 1974, the 
issue of popular involvement was defined in terms of a directly elected 
European Parliament, and all other governments combined to press this 
issue against the French. 
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THEORY AND IDEOLOGY 


If the deliberate imprecision of Community objectives presents obstacles to 
analysis, the contested character and overlapping connotations of the 
terminology of ‘democracy’ (and the ‘democracy deficit’), ‘the people’, 
‘political community’, and ‘political union’ provide greater stumbling 
blocks. All those engaged in the processes of European integration accepted 
that the eventual legitimation of European union would have to rest on 
popular consent. Where they differed was over how that consent should be 
registered, and over what time-scale it should be sought. European 
federalists called for an immediate leap to representative government above 
the nation state, in the belief that this would release Jatent popular support 
and so transfer legitimacy and authority. American theorists looked for the 
emergence of a political community above the state level to provide the 
foundations for a political union; drawing on the model of the United States 
itself, and on the integration of nineteenth-century Germany.” Jean Monnet 
and those who supported the technocratic strategy believed that the problem 
of popular consent could be postponed: that the creation of effective 
administrative government in discrete policy areas would provide the 
economic welfare which would in turn generate public support. Ernst Haas 
described Monnet’s technocratic self-confidence in Rousseauan terms. 


In a sense, Monnet considered the High Authority as the repository of 
the European General Will, with the evil governments merely the 
spokesmen for the selfish political wills. The Treaty, as administered 
by the High Authority, is the basic European consensus for progress, 
peace and federation.”! 


All of the above shared the assumption that popular consent would be 
forthcoming, once the new institutions were established and Europe’s public 
had time to understand and appreciate the greater benefits they brought in 
comparison to those which states acting separately could offer. To this 
idealist assumption de Gaulle posed the realist answer: that the state and its 
link with the nation provided the only proven basis for political community 
and thus for popular legitimation. Even for de Gaulle, however, the legacy 
of the French revolution and of French dominance of European culture in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries lingered in assumptions that the 
interests of France and those of Europe overlapped more closely than those 
of other states; his proposal for a European plebiscite is explicable only in 
these terms. 

Theories of European integration in the 1950s and 1960s were closely 
intertwined with perceptions of the Community as seen from the 
Commission, and with the preferred assumptions and policies of American 
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policy-makers. American in authorship, and idealist in inspiration, they 
were determinedly rational in their approach to political behaviour, and 
pluralist in their assumptions about the political process. Nationalism, and 
nation states, were for their authors part of the baggage of an ideological age 
which was coming to an end; giving way to the pursuit of prosperity, with 
loyalty attributed to those institutions which best provided growth. and 
welfare. The neo-functionalists were a small group of academics who 
exercised a remarkable influence over intellectual approaches to European 
integration, who were funded by the US government and American 
= foundations, educated in the normative tradition of idealist international 
“relations, attracted by the Commission’s sense of mission and welcomed as 
S allies and interpreters by the Commission.” The relationship between theory 
gand practice, in Haas’s Uniting of Europe, is circular: neo-functionalism 
describes and rationalises what the Commission doés, and observation of 
+ the Commission in operation validates the theory. 
Alan Milward’s realist critique ascribes the ‘success’ of this ‘cold war 
< theory of European integration’ to 
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the fact that neo-functionalism in the 1950s and 1960s became the 
intellectual foundation for a hegemonic foreign policy architecture. . . 
Theories which predicted the ‘integration’ of western Europe, like 
Rostow’s “Non-Communist Manifesto” [The Stages of Economic 
Growth], were essentially models of social engineering for the 
containment of communism and the promotion of economic growth.” 
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5 But it was equally important to the intellectual pre-eminence of this 
= theoretical approach in the 1960s that it fitted the Commission’s self-image 
GJ of itself, and justified the Monnet strategy to those who hoped that Western 
2 Europe would succeed in moving beyond the nation state — which included 
almost all those who studied the European Community in its early years. 

The neo-functionalists were self-confessedly ‘economic determinists’, 


% seeing in the emergence of an affluent European society a shift away from 


= 


= a politics of ‘alienation leading to political mobilization and conflict’ to ‘a 
© benign social climate in which more and more people will be preoccupied 
with the satisfaction of material needs’.* In this comfortably unmobilised 
political climate a ‘permissive consensus’ was all that was needed to signify 
public consent for elite policies.* The incremental strategy of encouraging 
group interaction among elites, to ‘upgrade the common interest’ by 
educating them (as earlier in the French planning process) to understand the 
advantages of working together, complemented by increasing transborder 
interactions among the wider public, should in time lead to the emergence 
of a wider political community: ‘a condition in which specific groups and 
individuals show more loyalty to their central political institutions than to 


ded 
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any other political authority’.** Thus 


Political integration is the process whereby political actors in several 
distinct national settings are persuaded to shift their loyalties, 
expectations and political activities toward a new centre, whose 
institutions possess or demand jurisdiction over the pre-existing 
national states.” 


There were several inherent problems in this theoretical approach. First, 
the affluence which led to an increase in cross-border transactions also led 
to a parallel increase in interactions within nation states — as the research of 
Karl Deutsch and his followers in the 1960s disappointingly indicated. 
Second, the same transactional research uncovered the overwhelming 
importance of the United States as sponsor and hegemon, which 
neofunctionalist theory with its focus on the Commission and its 
enlightened Europeans had underplayed. ‘Put quite simply, all the indicators 
suggest that Franco-German elites were in 1964 more closely linked to the 
United States than to each other or to any other country.’* Third, and most 
crucially, its reductionist approach to political motivation assumed that 
loyalties followed rational perceptions of interest rather than non-rational 
assumptions of identity. Against those who argued the end-of-ideology 
thesis that ‘adherence to a middle class life pattern will enhance the 
importance of the business of the Community’, Stanley Hoffmann insisted 
that politics ‘involve the passions that are the stuff of tragedy: prestige and 
hubris, domination and independence’ .” 

Monnet and Hallstein, to varying degrees, shared the pluralist/ 
functionalist assumption that passionate politics was giving way to 
administration, as problem-solving replaced ideological clashes.” ‘In 
pluralistic political systems,’ the theorists agreed, ‘the major problem 
becomes one of maximizing wealth — clearly a question for the experts, the 
technocrats’ .’ De Gaulle thus posed a problem, an indication that ‘domestic 
conditions may thrust to the fore a type of nineteenth century nationalism 
which disputes the indifference to nationalism displayed by the 
instrumentally minded integrationist’.” Haas responded to this problem in 
his retrospective essay on neo-functionalism, accepting that he and his 
colleagues had misrepresented the relationship between ideology and 
incrementalism — though he forbore to admit that this misrepresentation also 
undermined their crucial assumptions about the instrumental quality of 
loyalty, identity and consent. 


... the triggering of an incremental integration process may require an 
initial dramatic act motivated by passionate ideological commitment. 
Thus the program of the first generation of ‘Europeans’ was clearly 
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ideological, and their espousal of incremental methods merely a 
tactical device.” 


The collapse of integration theory, and the passing (after the 
Luxembourg crisis and the departure of Walter Hallstein) of the Golden Age 
of Commission self-confidence, however, left a void in legitimating the 
process of integration, which was largely filled by national governments. 
The Community agenda was redefined, and the integration process 
‘relaunched’ at a summit meeting of heads of government in the Hague in 

= December 1969. The evolution of summits into regular European Councils, 
mand the emergence of the rotating Presidency of the Council of Ministers to 
‘compete with the Commission President in steering Community business, 
'E seemed to return accountability and representation firmly into the hands of 
2 national governments, responsible to national parliaments and electorates. 

There was, however, an underlying contradiction in the French 

7 government’ s agenda for relaunching integration, seeking at the same time 
" to entrench the Community budget beyond the detailed control of the 
~ Council of Ministers, and to move towards a monetary union which would 
S require ‘the transfer of powers to a new decision-taking centre’, while at the 
5 @same time resisting the development of mechanisms of consent and 
-S accountability at the Community level.“ Supporters of a stronger European 
4 Seat ale soon identified a ‘democratic deficit’, best defined by a 
uropean Parliament committee as 


the combination of two phenomena: (i) the transfer of powers from the 
Member States to the EC; (ii) the exercise of these powers at 
Community level by institutions other than the European Parliament, 
even though, before the transfer, the national parliaments held power 
to pass laws in the areas concerned.* 


by [McGill Universit 


“3 Commission and Parliament remained allied against the Council throughout 
‘S the 1970s and 1980s in pressing for direct elections and for greater powers 
Z for the European Parliament to fill the gap which they claimed had opened 
Z up, with Community legislation emerging out of bureaucratic bargaining in 
Qa profusion of intergovernmental committees, to be voted on in overloaded 
sessions of the Council of Ministers. Moves towards majority voting, under 
the pressures of rising membership and increased business, made the 
democracy deficit more apparent: if ministers were outvoted in Brussels on 
legislation that had direct effect in national law, how could they then be 
‘held accountable’ before their own national parliament? 

The Commission after the Luxembourg crisis was also aware of its 
failure to catch the imagination of the European public with the symbolic 
importance of the European Community. National governments emphasised 
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the symbolism of bilateral reconciliation, most vividly in the repeated 
ceremonies and gestures which marked the Franco—German relationship. 
De Gaulle had taken care to deny the infant EEC the symbolic prestige 
which Hallstein wanted, provoking a major confrontation over the style and 
ceremony with which ambassadors of third countries should be received. 
From the Tindemans Report on, the question of how to encourage the public 
to identify more positively with the Community exercised working groups, 
Commissioners, parliamentary committees, even government ministers. 
The rhetoric of a ‘Citizens’ Europe’ (or a ‘People’s Europe’) has run 
through each intergovernmental conference. Educational exchanges, 
rewritten histories of Europe, assistance to ‘European’ media, have 
attempted to reshape popular perceptions.** The Council of Europe’s 12- 
starred emblem was successfully pilfered, to become first the EC’s ‘official 
logo’ and then virtually its official flag.” Community structural fund- 
spending has become more and more actively labelled in regions where it is 
spent, demonstrating how ‘Europe helps Bradford (or Barcelona) again’. A 
more positive image of the processes of formal integration, it was hoped, 
would emerge from all these, out of which would be generated the passive, 
permissive consensus which European policy-makers recognised as the 
basis for public consent. But the sense of European identity which they 
hoped to encourage has been slow to evolve, despite the explosion of cross- 
border transactions and the turnover of generations. National identities still 
constitute the basis for political community, within nation states, in spite of 
the effective loss of control over central issues of national government and 
State sovereignty.** 


CITIZENS AND EUROPE: A CITIZENS’ EUROPE? 


Attempts to involve citizens in the process of European integration had 
begun much earlier. If, when they considered it at all, the theorists of 
European integration took public opinion for granted, parliamentarians and 
Commissioners did not. Parliamentarians were quick to take the initiative 
and act on the provision made in all three founding Treaties for direct 
elections to the Common Assembly. A working group to consider various 
aspects of European elections was set up in October 1958, only 18 months 
after the Treaties of Rome were signed. The general report, known as the 
Dehousse Report, covering various aspects related to the introduction of 
direct elections to the Assembly, was adopted by the Parliament in February 
1960. 

The political significance of the proposed elections was not lost on the 
Working Group, which ‘never felt itself called upon to study the problems 
of elections from a purely academic standpoint. As politicians, its members 
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have always been guided by their concern for political efficacy’.” The 
Working Group argued that the Communities should no longer be treated as 
the preserve of specialists, saying, ‘It is high time, therefore, that the 
peoples be drawn into this venture, and that they grasp what is at stake and 
the attendant risks, and make known their will’. This led the Group to the 
conclusion that elections were necessary since, 


under various forms, we know and practise but a single method of 
expressing the will of the people and of associating them with the 


+t management of public affairs — free elections. 
j=) 
“The Council of Ministers did not show such enthusiasm for direct elections, 


.S however; the presence of General de Gaulle rendered unthinkable moves 
3 which could be construed as leading to a federal Europe. Only with the 
la resignation of the General in 1969, and the enlargement negotiations, was 
+ some progress made. While not actually giving any firm guarantees, the 
wo Council finally responded to a parliamentary resolution calling on it to 
<introduce direct elections,’ requesting the Committee of Permanent 
‘~ Representatives (Coreper) to report on direct elections. Following the 
Hague Summit, the Heads of State and Government announced that “The 
# problem of direct elections will continue to be studied by the Council of 
"= Ministers.’ 
— ‘ Poss : 
= . Such moves were seen as inadequate by the Commission, since, as Jean 
ie Rey pointed out, ‘.. . the Conference, like the communiqué, hardly mentioned 
.2 political union at all’.“ Nor had the Council given the commitment to direct 
5 elections which the Commission had called for as a way of ‘giving the peoples 
= of Europe an interest in the destinies of the Community’. 
3 The introduction of Community ‘own resources’ meant that the EC now 
2 had funds over which there was no parliamentary accountability. Since the 
EP was composed of elected representatives (albeit with a national, not 
European mandate), the argument was advanced that Parliament should 
‘play a role in the budgetary process. Already the issue of a ‘democracy 
‘e deficit’ in European decision-making was troubling the Community. The 
© seemingly obvious solution to a loss of democratic accountability at the 
national level seemed to be to grant more powers to the Parliament.’ A 
problem of priorities arose, however: should more powers be granted to an 
unelected assembly, or should this weak consultative body first be given the 
added legitimacy of direct election?” The delicate balancing act which the 
Pompidou Presidency performed, maintaining the Gaullist vision of a 
European union firmly based on nation states while accepting that some 
concessions had to be made to the wishes of other governments, blocked 
any movement on this symbolic issue until the non-Gaullist Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing became President of France in 1974.” 
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The commitment to introduce direct elections was thus part of the 
package agreed at the 1974 Paris Summit, maintaining hopes that the EC 
was moving towards economic and political union in spite of short-term 
setbacks in the timetable of monetary union agreed at the two previous 
summits.“ Parliament acted swiftly in adopting the Draft Convention on the 
election of members to the European Parliament by direct universal 
suffrage,” emanating from the Patijn Report. Largely based on the 
Dehousse Report, it laid out guidelines for the elections and expressed the 
hope that ‘the first elections will be held before the creation of the Union, 
so that the direct cooperation of the European peoples in the Union will be 
assured to the full’.°° There was then a clear assumption, reiterated in the 
Tindemans Report, that European elections would arouse public interest in 
the EC and endow it with a legitimacy which had previously been lacking.” 
They reality was sadly different (see Appendix). 

Only after the signature of the Maastricht Treaty were the democratic 
credentials of European integration directly challenged. The rejection of the 
Treaty by the Danes in June 1992 provided irrefutable evidence that the 
Treaty, the result of compromises between 12 national governments (and 
associated officials), did not command a permissive consensus throughout 
the Community. Reactions elsewhere were only slightly more positive. 
National politicians in several member states were therefore forced to 
modify their positions in 1992-93. Danish parties in particular were anxious 
to emphasise how far they had shifted to accommodate the wishes of voters. 

Within Germany opposition to the Treaty included an appeal to the 
Federal Constitutional Court, initiated by a former Chef de Cabinet to a 
German Commissioner, Manfred Brunner. Its decision, delivered in October 
1993, denied that the Maastricht Treaty was unconstitutional, but laid down 
several conditions for further moves towards European Union to be 
compatible with Germany’s Grundgesetz. In particular, the ruling 
apparently took a step back from the assumption of the EP as the institution 
giving citizens their democratic voice. It stated that: 


... it was primarily the peoples of the Member States which were 
called upon democratically to legitimize the exercise of sovereign 
powers of the community of states by way of the national parliaments. 
With the extension of the tasks and authorities of the Community, 
there was a growing need for the democratic legitimation and 
influences channelled through the national parliaments to be 
‘seconded’ by representation of the nations by a European Parliament, 
which afforded ‘additional’ democratic support for the policies of the 
Union’ .* (emphasis added) 


Maastricht ratification, therefore, forced European elites to accept that 
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public support for further integration could not be taken for granted. This 
was reflected in a limited way in the 1994 European elections. There was a 
burgeoning of new political groups opposed to the accepted model of 
European integration: Manfred Brunner’s Free Citizens’ Alliance in 
Germany, Philippe de Villiers’s L’Autre Europe in France, the June 
Movement in Denmark. Yet these groups achieved only limited success.” 
Even in the 1994 campaign, the future of the EU thus remained a 
peripheral issue in the European elections in the majority of member 
= countries. Direct elections had neither interested voters in the future of 
Europe, nor given them a clear opportunity to express their opinions on the 
“subject had they wanted to. While the question of voting rights in the 
-2Council and ideas of a Europe of variable geometry were raised in Britain,™ 
othe debate was held primarily within the Conservative Party. Since there is 
Ano way under the first-past-the-post electoral system for voters to express a 
<tpreference between Tory Eurosceptics and Tory Europhiles, there was little 
‘oscope for the public to have a say. European elections continued to be fought 
~tby traditional national political groupings. Already apparently remote from 
‘zthe citizens at the national level, they served the electorate even less well at 
=the European level. Maastricht may have created ‘European citizens’, but it 
Chas not unambiguously given voters a greater say in the future of Europe. 


y Libr, 


CONCLUSIONS 


.2European integration started as an elite process, in which popular consent 
= was largely assumed. Even those institutions, notably the European 
=Parliament,. which were seen as endowing the European project with 
6 democratic credentials, owed little to a desire for a democratic Europe in the 
2 full sense of representation and accountability. As we have seen, they have 
made little progress towards providing even a symbolic sense of public 
involvement. > The initial bargain was elite-led, as all subsequent partial 
Sbargains have been.” 

Some recent observers have seen the signature and ratification of the 
Maastricht Treaty on European Union, in 1992-93, rather than the 
introduction of direct elections to the European Parliament in 1979, as 
marking the transition from a Europe of governments to one based on 
European citizens. Dominique Wolton goes so far as to suggest that the 
Maastricht Treaty ‘. . . symbolised the beginning of democratic Europe, 
linked with the exercise of universal suffrage’.*’ One of the innovations of 
that Treaty was the formal establishment of the principle of European 
citizenship.“ In practical terms European citizenship, as defined by the 
Treaty, means little; in symbolic terms it could be claimed to represent a 
major step forward in the process of uniting Europe.” 
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Democratic legitimacy derives from a subtle blend of legal rules, 
political institutions, symbols and myths, and the development of a sense of 
shared political community. Joseph Weiler has drawn the distinction 
between what he refers to as formal or legal legitimacy and social 
legitimacy.” In these terms, the European Union can be seen as having legal 
legitimacy — since national parliaments freely agreed to allow some 
sovereign powers to pass to the European level — but still lacks social 
legitimacy. The lack of social legitimacy raises problems for those who 
claim that granting greater powers to the European Parliament is the natural 
solution to the weakness of democracy at the European Ievel. One might 
reduce the democracy deficit in terms of ensuring that there is parliamentary 
scrutiny at some level; yet this would mean little if the institutions still lack 
popular support. As he asserts: 


There are several reasons for the crisis of legitimacy in the EC. The 
first is that the electorate (in most member states) is only reluctantly 
ready to accept the fact that important areas of public life are decided 
in a decision-making process in which their national voice can be in a 
minority; in which it can simply be outvoted by a majority of 
representatives from other European states. 


The problem of one’s country being outvoted applies to parliamentary 
and Council of Ministers’ activities, and citizens’ anxieties about it 
demonstrate a lack of social legitimacy. It is not just a question of weak 
European identity,” but also a sense that European decisions are remote, that 
make it difficult to engender popular support for European integration. For 
Hallstein, the predicament was that the Parliament’s role and democratic 
credentials prior to direct elections were inadequate: 


The real problem is that the absence of wider powers and the lack of 
a ‘direct?’ European mandate from the electors undermine the 
Parliament’s ability to dramatize and popularize the great European 
questions and problems as fully as it could. This may not endanger the 
development of the Community, but it threatens to make the 
Community something that will become increasingly remote and 
incomprehensible.* 


The need to make the EU more accessible to the people has also been a 
source of concern for Commission President Delors, who on several 
occasions warmed about the dangers if people did not see the EU as relevant 
or understandable. Contrary to the aspirations of those who called for direct 
elections, Quermonne could still conclude after three sets of elections that 
‘the political system established by the European Communities continues to 
form a complex whole with a techno-bureaucratic slant’.* European policy- 
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making still appears to outsiders to be technocratic and bureaucratic, even 
though the decisions taken are highly political and are agreed by politicians 
representing national governments in the Council of Ministers. 

National ministers and heads of government thus form a crucial link 
between national representation and Community legitimation. As political 
leaders have lost the deferential respect their predecessors commanded from 
electors at the national level, it has however become harder for them to 
maintain this representative link. The sense of ‘indirect legitimacy’, which 

~Helen Wallace has argued characterised the early experience of integration, 
cho longer exists.” Thus, despite the introduction of elections, it could be 
“argued that European integration has actually become subjectively more 
emote from ‘the people’ — the mass public — over the years. 
8 Weare thus driven back to the questions which Karl Deutsch and others 
Aposed at the outset of the West European integration process, about the 
growth — or creation — of political community across state borders.” Social 
‘legitimacy for the EC depends upon the strength (or weakness) of popular 
“recognition of their shared membership of a broader political community. 
Deutsch and his ‘transactionalist’ school looked to a balanced increase in 
Stross-border communications and transactions to foster a sense of shared 
ommunity and trust. Promoted by affluence and technological advance, 
‘pased by the progressive dismantling of border controls, such 
communications and transactions have increased within Western Europe far 
‘eyond what Deutsch can have anticipated 40 years ago. The evidence 
-Esuggests that this has indeed led to the emergence of a diffuse political 
community, but not to the ‘amalgamated political community’ for which he 
oped.® Neither the pursuit of rational interests nor the growth of new 
gnetworks of interaction have translated into that ‘shift [of] loyalties, 
expectations and political activities toward a new centre’ which integration 
theorists had predicted.” 
3 Further enlargement, moving towards a European Union —- and 
Community’ ~ of 20-25 member states, stretching from the Arctic Circle 
‘Sto the Mediterranean and from the Atlantic to the former Soviet border, will 
ake it more difficult to foster a sufficiently strong sense of community to 
provide popular consent for a more integrated EU. A return to a more 
clearly intergovernmental, state-based pattern of policy-making and 
legitimation might therefore seem wise, recognising that idealist hopes of a 
‘Europe of the peoples’ were always illusory. But a larger EU cannot 
operate effectively on a unanimity/national veto pattern; it requires at least 
sufficient legitimation to support continuing acceptance of rules imposed by 
majority vote over national preferences. A Union, furthermore, whose 
leading members recognise the political desirability - even necessity — of 
moving towards common policies in security and defence, policing, macro- 
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economic management, financial transfers, perhaps even a common 
currency, cannot operate without efficient decision-making rules. 

Technocratic policy-making was acceptable among six countries, with a 
limited agenda and within the wider context of American leadership and the 
external Soviet threat. For the agenda which an enlarged — and still 
enlarging ~ EU now faces, without constructive American guidance or the 
solidarity engendered by any clear and present external danger, there can be 
little hope of generating any comparable permissive consensus. Dependence 
on national sources of legitimation, within a community of 20 or more 
states, would leave the EU at the mercy of parliamentary crises and repeated 
national referenda. Some mechanisms for registering shared public consent 
at the Community level are thus essential. 

The European Parliament after four direct elections offers only a weak 
mechanism for this purpose. It is hobbled by the looseness of its constituent 
parties, by the diversity of the electoral systems and the national campaigns 
through which it is constituted and by the resistance of the majority of 
national governments to any substantial increase in its authority. If there is 
any reconciliation to be found between popular consent and European 
integration, however, that reconciliation will have to include both greater 
visibility and greater authority for this directly elected Parliament of ‘the 
European peoples’. 
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